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BOOK NOTICES. 



The Saunterer, by Charles Goodrich Whiting, editor of 
the Springfield Republican, in which the papers that compose 
this volume have occasionally appeared, is a work so admirable 
that it is difficult to characterize. Made up of short articles and 
interspersed 'with poems, one cannot open the delightful pages 
without a sense of supreme satisfaction. Here is nature, human- 
ity, art, poesy, passion, intellect. The most beautiful thoughts 
are put down as if with a careless pen ; but when we note them, 
how clear the English, how perfect the expression, how rounded 
the periods. Mr. Whiting even touches the soul. The undercur- 
rent of all his observation, is a close and abiding interest in the 
eternals. Does Nature in her "Mountain Wind," "nodding buff 
plumes of the imperial chestnut," show forth her invisible 
powers in the sunshine ? This to him the 

" MoBt spiritual thing of all 
The wide earth knows !" 
and it is "out of the reverence which contemplation breeds," 
that these exquisite ideas, fresh with the delicate spirit of the 
man of culture, seem spontaneously to grow along the pathway 
of his life. To see life and the world through his, is to see 
"with lovers eyes," and the possession of "The Saunterer" as a 
mental and heart companion can but assure .us of a sympathy 
and comprehension too seldom vouchsafed from living comrades. 
Ticknor & Company publish it, and the delicious bit of twilight 
landscape in black and gold on the cover indicate the feeling 
with which they have issued its gentle philosophy. 

Thbt also send out a novel entitled " The Prelate." 
Opening in the Hvliest way, with the off-hand chat of a 
jolly good fellow, it introduces us to the heroine and her friend 
with a swing and leap into the story which instantly arrests at- 
tention. One might fancy that Signor "Monaldini's Niece" had 
suggested the character of "The Prelate," and the story is set 
in Roman society, giving views of the "Old Catholic " movement 
and in a way calling to mind " Pere Hyacinthe," by the bold 
preaching of " The Prelate" against the modern ideas. He 
believes in marriages of priests, does not subscribe to the "infal- 
libility of the Pope," and in many ways offends the church, 
until a mysterious something is plotted against him, and Helen, 
to save him, visits his house and loses her reputation. The 
whole plot now moves forward in a romantic fashion through 
side issues of scandal, priestly hypocrisy, intrigue and general 
discomfort, until "The Prelate" and Helen confess their love, 
and then, to the dismay of the reader, at the last moment, the 
hero is drowned and leaves everything in the lurch. For when 
you analyze the book, you find you never knew what the mys- 
terious torture was to be ; the young priest died instead of being 
rewarded ; nobody was satisfied, or even had poetic justice, and 
as far as any lesson or point that may be drawn from it, one is 
brought up standing against an unexplained and unsettled des- 
tiny. Mr. Isaac Henderson is the author. 

To QUOTE John Burroughs' own admirable expression, "the 
student and lover of nature has this advantage over people who 
gad up and down the world, seeking some novelty or excitement ; 
he has only to stay at home and see the procession pass I" 

With what admirable effect Mr. Burroughs has watched this 
famous procession, " as the great globe swings around to him 
like a revolving show-case !" With what keen eyes he has 
watched the most minute as well as the grander aspects of that 
Mistress whose heart has ever been open to him as to the most 
confidential friend ; and who, instead of hiding her sweetest and 
deepest beauties, yields them to his earnest gaze with a thrill of 
joy. And from this beautiful intimacy with her most secret or 
varied moods, her prose poet has given in newer language and 
finer expression the interpretation of her being. If we were 
charmed by the volumes " Fresh Fields," "Birds and Poets," 
"Wake Robin" and "Winter Sunshine," the volume of this year, 
entitled "Signs and Seasons," will enchant the imagination. 
Filled with an enthusiasm which delicately touches the simplest 
or rudest scene, Burroughs communicates to his reader the same 
fond interest as his Own ; and we read " The Tragedies of the 
Nests," or get "A Taste of Maine Birch," or breathe in deep 
inhalations "A Salt Breeze," as if participating with him in 
walk and talk and feeling. 

Reading "The Saunterer" and "Signs and Seasons" togeth- 
er would be a summer outing to those who must be chained 
to the heated city ; and with these two volumes in hand, with 
Burroughs 1 " River View " beneath the weary eyes, a taste of the 
peace and richness and silence of the country could but creep 
with healthy stimulus into the very soul. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., of Boston, tender the latter volume to those readers 
whose good taste leads them to often choose their publications. 
-C. L. D. 

With the multiplicity of phases which art assumes, and its 
evident progressive development in varied forms, it is surprising 
that the cry should be raised in any quarter of the "decadence 



of art," but this is a theme in July number of Princeton Re- 
view, of an article by Mr. W. J. Stillman. Art is generated by 
different minds, these by no means moving in one plane, the 
great majority inspirited more or less by the growing intelligence 
and knowledge characterizing the present day. Representing 
that there is a dispute between idealism and realism, the writer 
becomes an extremist as an advocate of the former, and feels his 
advocacy is needed as the latter is gaining on the former. This 
is an old cry, only to be maintained by sophistry. If to be prac- 
tical is for art to retrograde, let the ideal be foregone ; but the 
truth is that whether for utility or beauty, or both combined, 
art realises her highest aim in blending objective with subjective 
considerations. And is not this being done, illustrating the prin- 
ciples thus set forth in Mr. Stillman's paper, and which we quote 
with approval : " That element in art which makes it such is not 
its fidelity to nature, but its personality— the way in which the 
artist harmonizes the material which he borrows. The reason 
that twilight has more value in art than noonday, is because of 
its correspondence with certain moods of the mind, more grateful 
and potent than the perception of facts. The true method of 
art education is therefore not that of imitation, but of expression. 
Let the artist study nature as he will, but leave her and all her 
works in the outer courts, and in the inmost place of the temple 
of art, where the ideal abides, consult it alone. Nature furnishes 
symbols, but no language. The roots of art are entirely in the 
emotional or creative faculties, not at all in the objective or 
scientific. No great school was ever founded on the direct study 
of nature, nor, at its prime, was any school ever guilty of it." 
The writer, however carries his ideal too far when he affirms 
that the slightest indication of the model shown in design is 
destructive of the supreme quality of art. We live in a real 
world and are not thus to be cut out of realities. Essentially 
characteristic features are to be maintained in art, though with- 
out servile imitation. More grace than ever is realized in art 
productions of the present day. So far from there being retro- 
gression, the main current of art is moving with accelerated pace 
in its own deepened channel. * 

The Artists' Manual of Pigments, as used in Oil and 
Water-Color Painting, showing their composition, conditions of 
permanency, non-permanency and adulterations ; effects in com- 
bination with each other and with vehicles ; the most reliable 
tests of purity ; chemical reactions occurring between two or 
more pigments, between pigment and vehicle, etc. ; table of 
mixtures of pigments to produce blues, browns, greens, grays, 
purples and maroons ; artistic qualities of pigments used in por- 
trait, flower and marine painting in water colors, and landscape 
painting in oil colors ; together with the questions set at the 
South Kensington School of Art examinations in painting, by 
H. C. Standage, price, cloth bound, $1.00, has just been 
published by Janentzkx & Webbr, Philadelphia, and is a work 
that seems to us indispensable to any one who works in colors 
and is a profitable book for any one to read and study. It is 
neatly and tastefully bound and well worth the small price 
asked for it. 

. It is gratifying to^take up such a book as "A Moonlight 
Boy," by E. W. Howe, after reading the mass of mediocrity or 
worse that has come before us. While the plot and value of this 
latest book is about as thin as anything can well be, there are 
evidences of talent and there are sketches of human nature that 
are excellent, well conceived and well worked out. It is a natural 
straightforward story, that carries one along over some very 
pleasant sentences and some clever aphorisms. There is a een>e 
of wit in it that makes it quite entertaining and an indication 
of even greater ability in the author, which warrants us in be- 
lieving that something still better may yet be had from him.— 
(Ticknob & Co., Boston). 

Revue Des Arts Decobatifs. Texte — Lee ceuvres de*cora- 
tives au Salon de l«tJ6, par Gustave Geffroy, etc. Planches Hors 
Texte — L'ameublement au xviiie siecle ; Type gravure utile aux 
artistes de l'industre; Faiences persanes. Sculpture decorative 
(xviie siecle) : Panneau sculpts du salon des glaces au chateau 
de Versailles. Gravures Dans le Texte — Salon de lttWJ. Plafond. 
Le dgpit amoureux ; La danse des Fiancailles, carton de Vitrail ; 
Vertumne et Pomane ; La vision antique, fragment de la deco- 
ration exe*cut<5e dans le grand escalier du muse*e de Lyon, etc. 
Librairie Ch. Delagrave, 15 Rue Soufflot, Paris. 

A Bohemian Tragedy, by Lily Curry, and published by T. 
B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia, is a story of life bordering 
very closely upon the questionable and picturing the experiences 
of those who are represented as possessing means in a worldly 
sense to the almost entire exclusion of any of a moral nature. 
It is claimed that the characters are drawn from life and retain 
sufficient distinguishing marks to identify them to any one in 
the same "set." This "set" is certainly a queer one, to which 
the password appears , to be "indiscretion." From a literary 
standpoint the book may be well enough ; it is interesting and 
fairly well written ; its moral tendencies and teachings are nil. 
This, however, will probably be no peculiarity as books go now. 



